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THE  NEW  YORK  NUMISMATIC  CLUB  was  organized 
by  a number  of  collectors  and  others  interested  in 
numismatics,  at  Keen’s  Chop  House  in  3 6th  Street,  New 
York  City,  on  December  11th,  1908.  Frank  C.  Higgins 
was  elected  President,  Albert  R.  Frey,  Vice-President, 
Edgar  H.  Adams,  Treasurer,  and  Herbert  Nicklewicz, 
Secretary.  The  latter  resigned  on  August  2 0,  19  09,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Daniel  R.  Kennedy,  who  held  office 
until  the  close  of  1911,  at  which  time  the  Present  Officers 
and  Executive  Committee  were  elected. 

The  Club  was  incorporated  on  December  3rd,  19  09. 
It  has  held  regular  meetings  since  its  organization  on  the 
second  Friday  evening  of  each  month.  Its  meetings  are 
preceded  by  a social  hour  during  which  the  members 
dine  together  and  discuss  matters  of  interest  not  regu- 
larly brought  before  the  Club  meeting  later  in  the  even- 
ing. 

The  Club  is  now  organized  and  equipped  for  assuming 
an  important  position  in  numismatics.  It  cordially  in- 
vites numismatists  wherever  located  to  join  its  ranks  and 
share  in  the  benefits  of  membership. 
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YEAR  BOOK 

of  the 

NEW  YORK  NUMISMATIC  CLUB 

Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger 

BY  EDGYR  H.  ADAMS. 


DR.  LEWIS  FEUCHTWANGER. 

We  have  heard  the  name  of  Feuchtwanger  used  many  times  in  connec- 
tion with  the  merchants’  tokens  that  were  issued  during  the  Hard  Times 
period,  but  there  has  been  available  very  little  information  concerning  the 
man  who  invented  the  metal  which  is  now  variously  known  as  American 
silver,  Feuchtwanger  composition,  or  German  silver. 

I am  now  able  to  present  a few  facts  concerning  Dr.  Feuchtwanger 
that  are  not  generally  known,  although  there  are  still  quite  a number  of 
points  concerning  him,  and  the  metal  he  introduced  in  this  country,  that 
require  explanation.  In  my  search  for  information  regarding  Dr.  Feucht- 
wanger I have  been  aided  by  Mr.  Albert  U.  Todd,  now  President  of  the  firm 
of  L.  Feuchtwanger  & Co.,  of  54  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City,  to  whom 
I wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks. 
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Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger  was  born  at  Furth,  near  Hamburg,  Germany, 
in  1807.  He  was  a graduate  of  Heidelberg  University,  and  in  his  student 
days  was  a noted  and  successful  duellist.  It  is  said  that  he  fought  no  less 
than  nine  duels,  in  each  of  which  he  was  the  victor.  The  story  is  told  that 
the  only  serious  wound  he  received  in  these  encounters  was  that  from  a 
Prince  with  whom  he  was  fighting  a duel,  who,  infuriated  by  the  mastery 
of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger,  let  his  passions  get  the  better  of  him  and  struck  the 
Doctor  while  his  guard  was  down,  and  in  consequence  disgraced  himself. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  came  to  this  country, 
but  evidently  it  was  some  time  in  the  late  twenties.  He  was  a constant 
contributor  to  scientific  magazines,  the  earliest  of  his  writings  that  I have 
been  able  to  find  being  a paper  on  arsenic,  written  for  Silliman's  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  in  1831. 

Though  a contributor  to  Silliman’s  Journal  and  to  Hunt’s  Merchants’ 
Magazine  and  the  Scientific  American  for  many  years,  for  which  he  wrote 
articles  covering  a wide  range  of  mineralogica!  subjects,  yet  curiously  he 
never  mentioned  in  these  his  silver  composition,  although  we  have  not  a 
doubt  that  either  publication  would  have  gladly  welcomed  such  an  article. 


It  was  in  1831  that  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  Feuchtwanger 
composition,  which  no  doubt  was  created  before  he  came  to  this  country. 
On  a consignment  of  this  metal  from  abroad  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  Custom  House  duty  on  silver,  the  Inspectors  not  knowing 
the  difference.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  his  metal,  or 
German  silver,  to  the  United  States,  and  was  also  the  first  manufacturer  of 
the  metal  in  this  country. 

It  seems  that  in  1831  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  377  Broadway, 
where  he  remained  until  1 836,  inclusive,  and  while  at  that  address 
he  exploited  his  new  metal.  At  this  time  he  issued  a store  card  bearing  the 
address  of  “377  Broadway,”  a reproduction  of  which  is  shown  here.  In 
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1834,  1835,  and  1836  he  was  awarded  silver  meJals  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  the  crude  material  and  for  his  exhibition  of  over  a hundred  different 
useful  articles  composed  of  the  metal. 


An  interesting  advertisement  of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  relating  to  his  metal 
and  the  various  household  articles  in  which  it  was  used  was  found  in  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  March  15,  1837,  which  read  as  follows: 

GERMAN  SILVER. — Orders  for  German  Silver  castings  executed  upon 
the  shortest  notice;  also  plate  and  wire  of  all  sizes  and  numbers.  The  sub- 
scriber has  likewdse  on  hand 

4 00  dozen  German  Silver  Tablespoons 


200 

do 

do 

do 

Teaspoons 

5 0 

do 

do 

do 

Forks 

50 

do 

do 

do 

Butter  Knives 

Sugar  Tongs,  Napkin  Rings,  ladies’  Scissors,  Hooks,  Children’s  Mugs,  with 
a variety  of  other  articles. 

Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger, 

3 77  Broadway. 

In  1837  he  moved  to  No.  2 Cortlandt  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway, 
and  the  Directory  gives  his  business  as  “chemist  and  manufacturer  of  Amer- 
ican silver  composition.”  It  was  while  he  was  at  this  address  that  he  issued 
the  store  card  bearing  his  name  and  the  inscription,  “No.  2 Cortlandt 
Street,”  and  it  was  also  here  that  he  had  struck  the  one  and  different  varie- 
ties of  three  cent  pieces  in  his  metal,  which  are  now  so  well  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  collectors  of  Hard  Times  tokens. 

On  Sept.  1 3,  1 837,  he  petitioned  Congress  to  adopt  his  metal  as  a sub- 
stitute for  copper  fcr  the  purposes  of  minor  coinage.  The  full  text  of  his 
memorial  reads: 

FEUCHTWANGER  COMPOSITION. 

“That  your  memorialist  (Lewis  Feuchtwanger  of  New  York  City)  after 
repeated  labors,  has  succeeded  in  making  and  perfecting  a metallic  compo- 
sition, known  as  German  silver,  of  clean,  white,  and  durable  material,  of 
specific  value,  from  which  coins  and  all  articles  can  be  advantageously  man- 
ufactured, as  are  now  wrought  out  of  pure  silver. 

“Your  memorialist  proposes  to  your  honorable  body  to  substitute  this 
composition  for  the  copper  currency  of  the  country,  by  striking  off  pieces 
of  the  size  of  a dime,  and  of  the  value  of  one  cent,  specimens  of  which  he 
has  prepared  for  inspection. 

“Your  memorialist  proposes  to  furnish  this  substitute  for  copper  as 
cheaply  as  copper  is  now  furnished  to  the  Mint,  and  is  confident  that  the 
‘silver  cent’  thus  proposed  as  a substitute  for  the  cent  pieces  will  be  more 
acceptable,  more  portable,  and  would  be  more  generally  used  in  making  up 
the  fractional  parts  of  a dollar. 

“Your  memorialist  prays  your  honorable  body  to  take  the  subject  under 
your  consideration,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.” 
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The  matter  of  this  new  metal  came  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  who  wrote  to  Director  of  the  Mint  Patterson  for  expert  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  merits.  The  following  letter  in  reply  from  Director 
Patterson  is  dated  Jan.  4,  1838: 

“I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  October,  accom- 
panied by  a “memorial  of  Lewis  Feucht wanger,  praying  Congress  to  substi- 
tute his  invention,  called  German  silver,  in  place  of  the  copper  coinage  of 
the  United  States.”  On  this  memorial  you  ask  my  opinion,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  at  the  present  session.  I have 
accordingly  given  to  the  matter  my  full  consideration,  and  have  been  led 
to  form  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  project  of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  for 
reasons  which  I now  proceed  respectfully  to  lay  before  you. 

“1st.  The  German  silver,  argentan,  or  packfong,  is  a complicated  and 
very  variable  compound,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  analysis,  in 
which 

“No.  1 exhibits  the  composition  of  the  best  argentan,  manufactured  by 
Henninger,  at  Berlin,  in  Prussia. 

“No.  2 that  of  packfong,  a compound  long  since  employed  in  China,  and 
analyzed  by  Engstom. 

“No.  3 another  kind  of  packfong,  said  to  cost,  in  China,  one-fourth  its 
weight  in  silver,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Fyfe. 

“No.  4,  a compound  known  in  Central  Germany  for  more  than  eighty 
years,  as  the  Luhler  white  copper,  analyzed  by  Keferstein. 

“No.  5,  argentan,  manufactured  in  England  in  1833  by  Prof.  .James  C. 
Booth,  now  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

“Of  these,  100  parts  are  composed  as  follows: 


Copper. 

Zinc. 

Nickel. 

Iron. 

No.  1 . 

...  53  . 

29  . 

IS. 

No.  2 . 

...40.6 

43 . 8 

15.6 

No.  3 

...40.4 

25.4 

31  . 6 

2 . 6 

No.  4 

...  88 

8.7 

1 . 7 

0 . 6 sulphur 

No.  5 

...  58 . 

17  . 

20.9 

1 . 2— 

-0  . 8 cobalt 

silver  and 
arsenic. 

“In  the  first  two  analyses  the  iron  is  estimated  with  the  nickel,  and 
cobalt  is  included  in  the  nickel  of  all  the  compounds. 

“It  appears,  then,  that  the  German  silver  is  at  least  a quintuple  com- 
pound of  very  variable  and  uncertain  proportions,  a serious  objection,  un- 
questionably, to  its  employment  in  coinage. 

“2d.  The  foregoing  objection  would  be  of  less  weight  if  the  different 
varieties  of  the  compound  could  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  external 
characters.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  only  by  experienced 
persons  that  any  difference  between  them  can  be  detected. 

“3d.  But  a more  serious,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a fatal  objection,  is, 
that  equal  difficulty  occurs  in  distinguishing  the  varieties  by  chemical 
analysis.  Prof.  Booth,  in  answer  to  a question,  proposed  by  me  on  this 
point,  makes  the  following  statement:  ‘An  arduous  and  expensive  assay  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  argentan,  re- 
quiring, for  one  analysis,  at  least  two  weeks.  The  copper  may  readily  be 
estimated:  the  arsenic,  if  there  be  some  present,  with  much  more  difficulty; 
the  amount  of  iron  is  not  ascertained  without  much  trouble;  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  separate  the  cobalt  and  nickel;  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  an  experienced  hand  to  separate  the  zinc  and  nickel  with  accuracy.’ 
How  difficult  is  this  from  the  assay  of  the  combinations  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  which  alone  enter  into  the  present  coins  of  all  countries!  This  assay 
is  made  with  ease,  without  loss  of  time,  and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  almost 

mathematical.  „ 

“4th.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients in  German  silver  already  formed,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
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prepare  it  in  definite  proportions  from  these  ingredients,  as  they  are  found. 
Nickel,  which  is  a characteristic  constituent  of  German  silver,  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  a mineral  called  copper-nickel,  and  from  the  refuse  of  smalt 
works.  It  is  never  found,  and  cannot  be  practically  obtained  wholly  free 
from  cobalt;  and  it  likewise  contains  aisenic  and  iron;  and  as  these  metals 
are  in  variable  proportions,  the  compound  into  which  they  enter  cannot  be 
uniform.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  the  manufacture.  When  the 
ingredients  are  introduced  into  the  crucible,  and  fused  together,  a portion 
of  the  zinc  is  volatilized,  and  must  be  replaced  by  a fresh  quantity,  and  thus 
also  it  is  rendered  impossible  to  obtain  a compound  of  uniform  proportions. 

“5th.  Another  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  German  silver  in  coinage 
is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  imitated  by  less  expensive  proportions  of 
the  same  ingredients,  or  by  other  compounds  of  still  less  cost,  such  as  pew- 
ter, Britannia,  &c.,  or  by  tin.  A careful  examination  might  indeed  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  latter  substance  from  German  silver;  but  who  would 
give  this  careful  examination  to  coins  of  low  value?  The  danger  of  detec- 
tion would  hardly  be  such  as  to  deter  the  counterfeiter,  where  so  great  a 
gain  would  be  offered. 

"6th.  It  is  also  an  objection  to  the  compound  that  it  bears  a near 
resemblance  to  silver;  so  that  embarrassment  and  loss  might  frequently 
occur  from  confounding  the  two  kinds  of  coins.  Our  present  coins  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  do  not  offer  any  such  difficulty. 

“7th.  The  last  objection  that  I shall  state  is  the  uncertainty  in  the 
price  of  the  German  silver.  Reckoning  copper  at  25  cents  a pound,  zinc  at 
5 cents,  and  nickel  at  75  cents,  the  materials  entering  into  a pound  (avoir- 
dupois) of  Henninger’s  argentan  would  cost  2 8 cents,  and  of  the  Chinese 
packfong,  analyzed  by  Engstom,  only  2 ! cents.  Now,  our  copper  planchets 
cost  us  3 2 cents  per  pound,  and  if  the  above  estimate,  from  the  ingredients, 
gives  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  value  of  German  silver,  the  only 
advantage  promised  from  its  substitution  for  copper  in  coinage  is  without 
foundation,  for  the  weight  of  the  coins  could  not  be  diminished.  I know 
that  the  best  imported  German  silver  costs  much  more  than  the  above 
estimate,  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  made 
here  on  a large  scale.  Indeed,  if  the  project  of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  should 
be  adopted,  a great  difficulty  would  be  presented  in  determining  the  just 
weight  to  be  given  to  the  new  coins.  This  specimen  cent,  which  weighs  4 6 
grains,  would,  at  2 8 cents  a pound  for  the  metal,  be  worth  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  a cent,  and  to  be  of  the  professed  value  would  require  the  metal  to 
be  worth  $1.52  per  pound.  The  memorial  of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  seems  to 
imply  that  the  German  silver  is  his  ‘invention,’  and  to  suppose  that,  on  this 
ground,  he  is  to  have  a preference,  at  least,  if  not  a monopoly,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  mint.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  there  is  no 
just  foundation  for  either  of  these  claims. 

“On  the  whole,  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  abandon  our  copper  coinage  in  favor  of  the  proposed  substitute,  and  you 
will  observe  that,  in  presenting  this  opinion,  I have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  to  your  view  the  many  advantages  belonging  to  the  copper  coin- 
age; its  profit  to  the  Government,  (the  only  pecuniary  offset  to  the  expense 
of  the  Mint),  the  hold  which  it  has  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  loss 
which  would  be  sustained  by  its  suppression,  or  the  confusion’ which  would 
arise  from  a double  circulation  of  the  same  class.’’ 
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This  makes  quite  clear  why  the  Feuchtwanger  metal  was  not  adopted, 
a question  which  has  often  suggested  itself  when  one  has  noted  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  the  tokers  composed  of  Feuchtwanger  metal  have  with- 
stood the  progress  of  time. 

After  the  rejection  of  his  metal  for  coinage  purposes  Dr.  Feuchtwanger 
does  not  seem  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  it,  but  rather  devoted  himself 
to  the  drug  and  chemical  business,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent exponents  of  his  day.  In  1839  he  was  located  at  7 Gold  Street;  in 
1840  he  was  at  320  Broadway,  as  "apothecary  and  operative  chemist.’’  In 
1842-3  his  address  was  1 y2  Wall  Street,  and  later  in  the  year  2 Wall  Street. 

He  was  devoted  to  gems,  and  made  a fine  collection  of  them.  In  183  8 
he  wrote  a work  on  gems,  which  was  so  popular  that  it  had  several  editions, 
the  latest  being  entitled  "A  Popular  Treatise  on  Gems  in  Reference  to  Their 
Scientific  Value,”  &c.,  published  in  1872.  This  was  a work  of  528  pages. 


In  1873  he  also  wrote  a work  on  "Soluble  Glass,”  which  had  a second 
edition  in  187  5.  He  attended  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  at  London  in 
1851,  and  wrote  descriptive  articles  regarding  the  gems  shown  there  for 
Hunt’s  Magazine.  He  sold  his  first  collection  of  gems  in  England.  He 
then  formed  another,  which  for  a time  was  exhibited  in  Central  Park,  and 
which  he  later  presented  to  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  located  at  Central 
Park  West  and  63d  Street. 

He  was  a member  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the 
American  Association  of  Science,  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Science,  and  of 
the  Mineralogical  Societies  of  Jena,  Altenburg,  &c. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  of  exceptionally  kind  and  genial  character,  and 
very  well  liked  by  all  of  his  associates.  An  oil  painting  of  him  hangs  in 
the  office  of  the  firm  which  bears  his  name.  It  shows  him  as  a young  man 
of  about  25  years  of  age.  He  died  on  June  25,  187  6,  in  this  city,  sixty-nine 
years  of  age. 


No 

It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  that  a paper  be  read  at  this  time 
in  regard  to  Dr.  Feuchtwanger,  when  our  Government  is  considering  the 
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question  of  issuing  a three,  one,  and  one-half  cent  in  copper-nickel,  which  is 
but  little  removed  from  the  character  of  the  metal  first  introduced  in  this 
country  by  him.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  proposed  cent  is 
of  almost  the  same  proportions  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Feuchtwanger,  being 
4 8 grains,  against  4 6 grains,  the  weight  of  the  specimen  cent  submitted  by 
him.  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  was  also  the  first  to  suggest  the  small  cent,  for  at 
the  time  of  his  memorial  the  United  States  cent  was  of  the  large  planchet 
type  that  was  continued  up  to  1857.  He  was  also  the  first  to  suggest  the 

three-cent  piece,  in  1837,  a coin  not  issued  by  the  Government  until  1851. 

The  store  cards  and  tokens  issued  by  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  are  as  follows: 
No.  1 — The  card  bearing  the  address  “377  Broadway.” 

No.  2 — The  card  bearing  the  address  “2  Cortlandt  Street.” 

No.  3 — Three  Cents.  Arms  of  New  York.  Low  117. 

No.  4 — Three  Cents.  Eagle  on  rock.  Rev.  same  as  No.  3.  Low  118. 

No.  5 — Three  Cents.  Eagle  on  rock.  Rev.  “3”  at  top  of  wreath.  Low 

119. 

No.  6 — Cent.  There  are  at  least  a dozen  different  varieties  of  this  piece. 
Low  120. 

No.  7 — Three  Cents.  Eagle  with  snake.  1864.  Rev.  same  as  No.  5. 


No.  7. 


Many  tokens  of  the  Hard  Times  period  mentioned  by  Mr.  Low  were 
struck  in  Feuchtwanger  metal.  Chief  among  these  were  Philadelphia  pieces, 
“50  Cents,”  and  “Shilling,”  respectively  Low  152  and  149;  the  Maverick 
Coach  and  Roxbury  Coach  pieces,  Low  116  and  129;  the  Baker  piece,  108; 
the  Russell  12%  cent  piece,  Low  128;  the  C.  W.  Bender,  Low  181,  and 
many  other  pieces  not  given  by  Mr.  Low,  such  as  those  of  Day,  Newell  & 
Day  of  New  York  City;  Evans,  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  restaurant  checks 
of  Sweeny  of  Chatham  Street,  and  Merritt  & Langley  of  Dey  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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A Paper  Head  Before  Tlie 


New  York  Numismatic  Club, 


Friday  Evening, 


March  29th,  1912. 


BY  THOMAS  L.  ELDER. 


The  earliest  sale  of  rare  coins  held  in  this  country,  was  the  collection 
of  Benjamin  Watkins,  sold  by  George  Nichols  in  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  12th 
and  13th  of  June,  1828.  The  catalogue  is  a broadside,  18%  inches  high  by 
13%  wide,  exclusive  of  the  margin.  There  is  a copy  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  of  this  city.  Mr.  Watkins  was  a dry-goods 
merchant  in  Salem,  and  quite  a collector  of  coins,  books  and  other  things. 
He  died  in  January,  18  28,  aged  seventy-five  years.  The  heading  of  the 
Broadside  runs  as  follows: 

“BOOKS,  ANCIENT  COINS  & COPPERPLATE  ENGRAVINGS  AT  AUCTION. 

On  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  June  12th  and  13th, 

Will  be  sold  at  GEORGE  NICHOLS’  Office,  Court  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

2 000  vols.  Books,  30  0 Valuable  Coins,  & 500  Copperplate  Engravings, 
belonging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  BENJAMIN  WATKINS,  Esq. — To  be  sold 
by  the  order  of  the  Court. — Sale  to  commence  on  Thursday  morning  at  9 
o’clock. 

35  0 COINS — among  which  are  the  following: 

Julius  Caesar 
Augustus  Caesar 
Tiberius  Caesar 
Claudius 
Adrian,  2 
Gallienus 

An  Athenian  Coin 

Gandianus 

Juba 

Edward  1st,  2 
Henry  3rd,  2 penny 
do.  5th,  1 
do.  8th,  groat 
Charles  2nd,  4 coins 
Edward  the  Vlth,  3 coins 

2 New-England  Shillings,  1652 
1 do.  Three  pence,  165  2 

3 do.  Two  pence,  1661 
6 modern  Roman  Coins 

8 Barbery  do. 

(All  the  above  are  SILVER) 

3 Ducats,  gold.’’ 

Attinelli,  in  1876,  confirmed  this  as  the  first  American  coin  sale. 

On  November  10th,  1 840,  Aaron  Levy  held  in  New  York  City  a sale  of 
autographs,  medals,  etc.,  the  last  lot  being  a group  of  Napoleon  medals. 

On  March  17th,  1841,  Bangs,  Richards  and  Platt  held  a sale  which 
contained  books,  and  medals  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  During  the  same 
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year,  on  March  2 2nd  a book  catalogue  mentions  “5  cases  containing  1200 
castings  of  eminent  men.”  A sale  held  on  May  17th,  1842,  contained  with 
books,  and  stationery  one  lot  of  Masonic  medals.  Gurley  & Hill  of  New 
York  held  a sale  in  1844,  which  included  a box  of  Italian  medallions.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  the  same  firm  sold  the  Henry  A.  Brady  collection.  Lots 
59  to  64  were  silver  coins,  and  lots  65  to  7 8 were  copper.  The  Horatio  Hill 
sale  was  held  in  New  York  on  April  22,  1846. 

One  of  the  earliest  sales  of  coins  exclusively  was  the  Kline  sale,  held 
in  1855.  At  this  sale  some  of  the  very  rarest  American  gold  pieces  brought 
little  over  face  va'ue.  The  next  sale  of  importance  was  the  Clay  Sale,  held 
in  1860,  which  contained  many  fine  and  rare  colonials  which  afterwards 
graced  the  Mickley,  Parmelee,  Gschwend  and  other  cabinets. 

Edward  Cogan  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  posted  of  the  early 
cataloguers.  He  held  forth  at  48  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Coin 
sales  were  held  uninterruptedly  during  the  Civil  War,  and  some  good  cata- 
logues were  made  during  the  ’60s.  Cogan’s  Sale  held  on  March  25th  and 
2 6th,  18  62,  contained  many  interesting  pieces.  This  sale  consisted  of  a 
thousand  lots  of  modern  coins  and  medals,  chiefly  American.  Those  were 
the  days  of  tokens,  and  tokens  and  store  cards  in  general  sold  for  several 
bundled  per  cent,  more  than  they  usually  do  at  present,  although  through 
the  efforts  of  a few  enthusiastic  collectors  the  oldtinre  interest  seems  to  be 
reviving.  Some  astonishing  records  were  made  at  this  sale  for  special  Amer- 
ican pieces.  Collectors  who  attended  that  sale  may  have  considered  the 
prices  very  high.  Let  us  see  what  the  gems  brought.  A brilliant  proof 
1838  dollar  sold  for  $17.00,  while  an  1 839  went  better  at  $19.  At  present 
the  former  seems  to  be  selling  for  four  times  the  other.  An  1842  proof  set 
fetched  $18.50,  an  1854  set  $21.  A Bechtler  gold  dollar  went  for  face 
value,  while  Indian  peace  medals  in  silver,  issued  by  Zachary  Taylor  sold 
for  $4.00.  In  patterns  a lead  trial  piece  of  the  Gobrecht  dollar  sold  for 
$2.50;  a very  fine  Silver  center  cent  found  a taker  at  $52.00.  The  sale 
commenced  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  Leeds  & Co.,  of  2 3 Nassau  Street,  Bangs,  Merwin  & Co., 
of  694  Broadway,  New  York,  Davis  & Harvey,  and  Thomas  & Sons,  of 
Philadelphia,  frequently  issued  auction  lists  in  sheet  form.  Some  of  these 
auction  sales  sheets  were  several  feet  square.  Coin  cataloguers  in  the  past, 
as  well  as  during  the  present,  were  not  free  from  making  a few  errors  in 
cataloguing,  but  the  more  humorous  ones  were  of  course  misprints,  made 
through  faulty  typesetting  or  careless  proof  reading.  These  errors  should 
be  excused  when  one  considers  that  the  best  seasons  for  selling  coins  are 
in  the  Fall,  Spring,  and  Winter,  when  much  cataloguing  and  attendant  work 
has  to  be  crowded  into  a rather  short  space  of  time.  Queer  errors  were 
made  in  the  old  days,  and  they  are  still  made.  Leeds  & Company  must 
have  been  in  a hurry  when  they  issued  a four  page  leaflet  catalogue  of  a rare 
coin  collection  which  was  sold  at  public  sale  on  November  21st,  1862,  at  12 
Noon,  for  I note  some  interesting  errors.  Lot  27  is  an  ‘‘Auctore  Connec 
fine  and  rare,”  while  lot  2 9 is  a ‘‘Vernon  Octori,  very  fine.”  Lot  31  is  a ‘‘New' 
Caesarea,  fine.”  There  were  eight  pieces  of  ‘‘Rorg  cents”;  General  Lafay- 
ette, in  lot  147  is  referred  to  as  ‘‘The  Dispensor  of  American  and  French 
Liberty.”  In  this  sale  about  everything  seemed  to  be  rare,  at  least  that  was 
the  impression  gleaned  from  the  printed  sheet. 
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Contrary  to  supposition,  many  coins,  whether  ancient,  mediaeval  or 
modern,  have  not  enhanced  in  value  since  the  old  sale  days,  as  the  early 
catalogues  will  bear  out.  It  seems  that  the  coins  which  in  those  days  were 
rare,  now  bring  much  more,  but  the  coins  which  we  now  term  common 
brought  usually  as  much  and  frequently  more  than  they  do  now.  Witness  for 
example  the  early  American  silver  dollars  and  half  dollars,  particularly  the 
liberty  seated  dollars  between  1840  and  1 873,  and  the  half  dollars  between 
1817  and  185  0.  A glance  at  the  sale  catalogue  issued  by  Thomas  & Sons 
in  Philadelphia  in  1 86  3,  shows  that  the  dollars  dated  between  18  42  and  1850 
sold  almost  as  well  as  those  dated  1795  to  1802.  The  authors  of  many  of 
these  hap-hazard  sheet  sale  lists  did  not  think  it  important  to  give  the  con- 
dition the  pieces  were  in;  in  fact  the  early  Cogan  catalogues  usually  omitted 
any  statement  of  the  condition  of  a lot,  so  the  mail  bidders,  which  must  have 
been  few,  were  absolutely  at  sixes  and  sevens  as  to  what  quality  of  coins 
would  fall  to  them.  This  sale  contained  several  sets  of  cents  and  half  cents 
which  ranged  in  price  from  2 Vz  to  6c  per  coin,  each  lot  containing  some 
scarce  dates.  An  executor’s  sale  of  coins  and  medals  was  held  by  Davis  and 
Harvey  at  4 21  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  June  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1867,  catalogued  by  Charles  K.  Warner,  who 
still  lives  in  that  city.  The  1310  odd  lots  contained  a wide  variety  of  mate- 
rial, chiefly  American  and  modern  foreign  pieces.  In  those  days  large 
collections  of  ancient  coins  were  seldom  or  never  offered  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  early  emigrants  and  travellers  to  bring 
ancient  numismatic  souvenirs  to  the  new  world.  A complete  set  of  United 
States  cents  sold  in  this  sale  for  $145,  a very  fair  figure  for  the  time.  I note 
a few  records  of  interest.  A 1799  cent,  very  good,  brought  $3.5  0.  The  18  04 
cent  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  considered  rarer  than  1799,  for  in  this 
sale  two  fair  1804s  brought  $3.25  each.  The  1809  cent  seems  always  to 
have  been  rare,  for  here  a fair  one  brought  $1.60,  and  even  a few  of  the 
later  dates  seem  to  have  been  considered  rather  scarce.  A fair  1821  sold 
for  $2.00.  Small  eagle  cents  of  1 856  sold  low  enough  to  suit  the  lowest 
bidder  of  to-day;  prices  from  50c  to  $1.25  apiece  were  the  order.  But  what 
would  you  think  of  paying  $21.00  for  a fine  half  cent  of  1796,  which  was 
offered  in  this  sale  in  1867?  Electrotypes  occasionally  went  as  well  as  the 
originals,  for  two  of  the  180  2 half  cents,  brought  $2.50  and  $1.50  respec- 
tively. At  this  sale,  prices  of  from  $1.60  to  $2.50  apiece  were  realized  for 

the  now  slighted  dollars  with  Liberty  seated,  running  from  1840  to  1866. 
There  were  1851  and  1 852  dollars  in  this  sale;  the  former  went  for  $38.50, 
the  latter  for  $2  6.00;  a fine  proof  of  1858,  was  knocked  down  at  $11.25. 
A fine  1796  Half  Dollar  sold  for  $16,  a fine  1797  for  only  $8.00;  an  “1804 
half  dollar”  is  listed  as  “under  1805”,  brought  $2.50,  likely  more  than  it 
would  have  fetched  in  1912.  As  with  the  old  dollars,  some  astonishingly 
good  prices  were  got  for  common  dates  of  early  half  dollars,  even  the  ones 
dated  almost  up  to  the  date  of  sale  selling  for  $1.60  each,  indicating  that  the 

half  dollars  in  the  ’60s  were  very  scarce  in  those  days.  An  1823  quarter 

dollar,  “fine  for  the  date”,  was  listed,  and  some  lucky  collector  got  it  for 
$14.00.  Early  dimes  sold  very  well,  almost  as  well  as  they  do  now,  only 
fair  1822s  brought  $2.50  apiece.  Collectors  seem  backward  nowadays  about 
bidding  $2  for  a good  one.  The  prices  in  186  7 seem  to  have  advanced  for 
patterns  over  those  of  the  late  ’5  0s  and  early  ’60s.  In  this  sale  the  1838 
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dollar  sold  for  $3  4,  while  1839  brought  $31.00.  The  ten  Proof  sets  rang- 
ing from  1857  to  1865  brought  almost  what  they  do  nowadays,  even  the 
common  gold  dol  ars  went  up  as  high  as  $1.75  apiece,  high  prices  consid- 
ering that  only  15  years  ago  they  could  be  had  in  large  quantities  at  $1.50 
apiece. 

The  Mickley  Sale,  held  in  18  67,  was,  of  course,  the  greatest  numismatic 
event  in  America,  up  to  that  time. 

The  catalogue  was  the  work  of  W.  Eliot  Woodward,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  early  cataloguers,  who  resided  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  This  sale  was  held 
in  October,  18  67,  by  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Strebeigh  & Co.,  at  Clinton  Hall,  Astor 
Place  and  Eighth  Street,  New  York.  The  sale  comprised  3349  lots.  The 
first  167  2 lots  consisted  of  a wide  variety  of  Ancient  Mediaeval  and  modern 
foreign  coins,  medals  and  tokens.  The  1804  dollar  brought  $750.  The 
proof  set  of  1827,  including  the  quarter,  sold  for  $180.  Partial  proof  sets 
of  U.  S.  coins  from  1827  to  1866  inclusive  were  offered.  A remarkably  fine 
1796  half  dollar,  sixteen  stars,  sold  for  $3  8,  one  very  fine  of  the  fifteen  stars 
variety  brought  $20.  The  splendid  18  23  quarter  brought  $47.50.  An  1802 
half  dime,  “not  fine,  but  very  fair,”  sold  for  $45.  This  sale  contained  a 
magnificent  lot  of  U.  S.  Cents,  1793s  selling  from  $13  to  $5  5 apiece.  The 
very  fine  179  9 cent  brought  $3  2.  Even  then  it  was  considered  exceedingly 
rare  and  was  mentioned  as  “the  rarest  of  American  cents.”  The  very  fine 
1804  cent  sold  for  only  $10.  The  very  rare  half  cents  in  the  ’30s  and  ’40s 
brought  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $40  apiece,  the  latter  being  for  a brilliant 
proof  1 842.  The  Gobrecht  dollar  of  1836,  name  in  field,  sold  for  $57.50. 
A brilliant  proof  1839  sold  for  $3  5.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Mickley  sale  was  the  rich  offerings  of  American  Colonial  and  Continental 
pieces.  The  New  England  six  pence  sold  for  $67.50.  Of  New  England  Silver 
coins  alone  there  were  nearly  100  pieces,  many  very  fine.  This  sale  con- 
tained the  Lord  Baltimore  penny,  and  other  rare  things  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  paper.  The  Nova  Constellatio  set  of  Dollar  and  Half  Dollar  sold 
for  $70  and  $32.50  respectively.  In  New  York  pieces  the  Exce'sior  Cents, 
“Neo  Eboracus”,  Clinton  ard  other  pieces  were  included  and  sold  for  what 
would  now'  be  considered  ridiculously  low'  prices.  Of  New'  Jersey,  Connec- 
ticut, and  other  pieces  there  was  offered  a remarkably  long  line,  as  well  as 
store  cards,  tokens  and  American  medals. 

The  Clay,  Levick,  Mickley  and  other  large  sales  gave  American  coin 
collecting  a great  impetus,  and  helped  to  interest  new'  collectors.  At  that 
time  several  numismatic  societies,  including  the  American  Numismatic  and 
Archaeological  Society  of  New  York,  had  formed,  and  many  collectors  were 
interested.  Gold  coin  collecting  had  not  up  to  that  time  been  to  any  extent 
entered  into,  and  American  Silver  Coins,  Colonials  and  Continentals  and 
Medals  and  Tokens  were  what  most  interested  the  numismatists.  Old  time 
cataloguers  such  as  Cogan,  Woodward,  Strowbridge,  Bangs,  Haseltine,  and 
Harzfeld,  vied  with  each  other  and  turned  out  some  fine  examples  of  cata- 
logues of  equally  fine  sales.  The  early  catalogues  often  listed  many  other 
things  besides  coins  and  medals.  Davis  and  Harvey,  Woodward,  Bangs, 
Merwin  & Co.,  Frossard,  Scott  & Company  and  others  offered  with  tne  coins 
and  meda’s  such  objects  as  “Curiosities,  Aboriginal  relics,  prehistoric  re- 
mains, stone  objects,  pottery,  mound-builder’s  relics,  antiquities,  objects  of 
art,  porcelains,  arms,  bric-a-brac,  Masonic  curios,  books”  and  so  on.  I must 
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say  of  Captain  Haseltine — that  good  old  gentleman,  whom  1 saw  only  a few 
days  ago  alive  and  well — that  he  stuck  pretty  closely  to  coins,  medals  and 
paper  money,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  the  many  by- 
paths of  collecting.  He  was  in  his  day  as  a coin  cataloguer,  considered  one 
of  the  best.  During  the  early  eighties  coin  collecting  had  a veritable  boom, 
and  sales  came  thick  and  fast.  S.  H.  & H.  Chapman  had  already  issued 
some  catalogues  of  important  collections.  And  now  we  have  come  to  the 
days  of  the  Bushnell  sale,  held  for  five  days  at  the  establishment  of  Bangs 
& Company,  of  this  city,  in  1882.  3,000  lots  were  sold.  This  sale  was  very 

rich  in  early  American  Colonial  pieces,  Peace  medals,  patterns  and  coins  of 
the  regular  series.  Space  will  not  permit  a list  of  any  except  a few  of  the 
rarest  pieces.  It  was  in  this  sale  that  the  Good  Samaritan  shilling  was  sold. 
Mr.  Bushnell  had  paid  $65  0 for  it.  Mr.  Ryder  is  its  present  owner.  There 
were  several  unique  colonials,  Birch  cents,  a Brasher  Doubloon  and  other 
notable  coins,  medals  and  tokens.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  sales 
held  up  to  that  year.  I am  safe  in  saying  that  at  this  day  of  enhanced  prices 
for  rare  pieces,  a similar  collection  would  bring  $50,000,  or  even  $75,000. 
In  18  84  Haseltine  had  held  his  eighty-second,  and  Woodward  his  sixty-sixth 
Sale.  This  will  show  the  wide  numismatic  interest  at  that  period.  Bangs 
& Co.,  Scott,  Messrs.  Chapman,  Woodward,  and  others  were  turning  out 
catalogues  regularly,  almost  monthly,  and  Mr.  Low  had  just  commenced  his 
own  series  of  catalogues.  Ed.  Frossard  was  busy  for  Bangs,  Merwin  & 
Company,  who  did  much  of  the  selling  in  those  times.  Selling  must  have 
gone  about  as  now,  as  from  550  to  750  lots  per  day  was  the  rule. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  ancient  and  foreign  coins  sold  in  the 
early  days  was  that  of  Professor  Charles  Anthon,  President  of  the  American 
Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society,  which  was  not  disposed  of  until 
that  gentleman’s  death.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
ever  sold  in  America,  it  was,  in  fact  up  to  that  date  the  best  foreign  collec- 
tion ever  offered.  The  catalogue  of  the  foreign  section  was  the  work  of  that 
eminent  numismatist  Gaston  L.  Fuerdant.  M.  Fuerdant  was  for  years  a 
resident  of  New  York  City.  This  portion  consisted  of  no  less  than  3900 
lots,  and  was  sold  in  1884,  by  Bangs  & Company. 

The  Davis  sale,  held  January  20-24th,  1890,  contained  much  of  numis- 
matic interest,  including  medals,  decorations,  pattern  coins,  and  regular  U. 
S.  issues,  and  marked  the  commencement  of  the  interest  in  the  collecting 
of  American  gold  coins.  It  was  at  this  sale  that  Mr.  Woodin  and  others 
obtained  some  of  their  best  specimens,  which  have  recently  so  advanced  in 
price.  This  sale  contained  one  of  the  best  collections  of  ancient  gold  and 
silver  coins  which  had  yet  appeared.  It  is  interesting  to  follow'  the  prices 
of  the  Gobrechts  through  the  years.  At  this  time  the  one  of  183  6 with 
Gobrecht’s  name  in  the  field  brought  $42.00,  while  the  dollar  of  1838  had 
advanced  to  $68.50;  1851  sold  in  this  sale  for  $51,  1 852,  for  $47,  and  1858 
for  $40,  very  fair  prices  for  the  time.  The  last  record  for  1838  is  $410, 
and  further  advances  may  be  looked  for.  This  sale  had  a 1 797  quarter 
eagle  which  sold  for  $34.00,  while  a perfect  proof  three  dollar  gold  piece 
of  187  5 sold  for  $5  5.  To  show  how  a really  rare  piece  will  advance  in  about 
twenty  years,  the  last  record  for  this  coin  is  $610.  The  dollar  gold  piece 
of  the  same  year  brought  only  $16.5  0,  then  considered  a high  price. 

A most  important  sale  of  rare  American  coins,  was  offered  on  June 
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25th,  26th  and  27th,  1890,  in  the  magnificent  collection  made  by  Mr.  Lorin 
G.  Parmelee,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  name  of  Parmelee  may  well  be  a house- 
hold word  among  numismatists,  for  his  efforts  in  a numismatic  way  had 
brought  to  his  cabinet  most  of  the  rarest  and  important  of  the  American 
pieces.  His  lines  were  so  complete  that  usually  in  the  regular  series  were 
offered,  a complete  series  or  set  of  each  date  to  a lot.  I can  only  mention 
a few  pieces  and  prices.  The  Nova  Constellatio  Silver  Coins,  including  the 
dollar,  half  dollar  (2  varieties),  quarter  and  dime,  sold  as  a lot  for  $1350. 
The  Disme  sold  for  $61,  the  Birch  cents  for  $85  and  $75  respectively,  the 
179  2 cent,  pictured  by  Crosby,  a pattern  with  only  two  known,  brought 
$210;  the  1 794  dollar  in  copper  brought  $100,  and  is,  I believe,  owned  by 
Mr.  Woodin.  This  sale  contained  also  a set  of  the  Gobrecht  dollars  in  cop- 
per, which  sold  variously  from  $25.  to  $25.50  apiece.  The  Carolina  half- 
penny, uncirculated,  brought  $116.00.  The  unique  Lord  Baltimore  penny, 
from  the  Bushnell  sale,  where  it  had  sold  for  $550,  went  for  $350.  It  would 
be  interesting  here  to  learn  who  is  at  this  time  the  possessor  of  this  the 
most  interesting  piece  of  the  Maryland  series.  It  was  in  this  sale  that  Mr. 
Ryder  obtained  the  Good  Samaritan  shilling,  which  Mr.  Parmelee  bought 
at  the  Bushnell  sale.  It  brought  here  $210.  The  New  Jersey  Washington 
Cent  sold  for  $150.  Who  owns  this  coin  at  present?  Here  the  two  varie- 
ties of  the  New  Jersey  cent,  with  date  under  the  plow  beam,  sold  for  $140 
and  $212.  The  Brasher  doubloon  went  for  $415.  Only  five  were  then 
known.  The  Clinton  cent  reached  $150.  The  beautiful  Continental  dollar 
pattern  in  silver,  1776,  sold  for  $130.  Lot  618  contained  the  unique  1792 
Washington  cent  in  gold,  which  brought  $220.  Its  price  was  a disappoint- 
ment as  it  had  sold  for  $55  0 in  the  Cohen  Sale  in  187  5.  The  gold  Fugio 
cent  sold  for  $72.  The  supposedly  finest  existing  Chain  Ameri  cent,  uncircu- 
lated, writh  proof  surface,  sold  for  $167.  The  1804  Dollar  sold  for  $570, 
and  had  come  from  the  Sanford  Sale,  held  in  1871.  The  1815  half  eagle, 
very  fine,  brought  $235,  the  1819  $42.  The  Gobrecht  dollars  had  continued 
to  advance  in  price.  The  one  dated  1836,  with  name  in  field  sold  for  $49, 
the  1830  sold  for  $65,  the  1839,  plain  edge  went  for  $46,  the  milled  edge 
specimen  brought  $62;  the  1851  dollar  sold  for  $5  0,  the  185  2 for  $4  6, 
while  1858  sold  for  $40.  The  latter  coin  even  at  this  time  does  not  bring 
over  $40,  which  fact  illustrates  the  occasional  eccentricities  and  fluctuation 
of  coin  prices.  Occasional  finds  also  may  play  havoc  with  former  records. 
In  the  early  ’80s  the  1820  cent,  with  connected  stars  when  uncirculated  sold 
for  $7  to  $10.  The  discovery  in  recent  years  of  a barrel  of  them  brought  the 
price  down  to  its  present  level  of  about  2 5 cents.  A very  few  rare  pieces 
have  declined,  through  the  years,  but  the  catalogues  will  bear  out  what 
I first  said,  viz.,  that  common  coins  enhance  decidedly  slow,  or  not  at  all, 
but  the  rarest  pieces  fairly  jump  in  value.  If  one  looks  over  the  thousands 
of  catalogues  of  coins,  issued  in  this  country  during  the  past  half  a century, 
he  is  impressed  with  the  great  quantity  numerically  of  coins  offered,  and  he 
wonders  what  has  become  of  all  of  them.  Most  of  the  rarities  we  are  glad 
to  know  rest  safely  in  collector’s  cabinets,  but  some  of  the  rarest  and  most 
important  of  them  have  been  lost  track  of,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
careless  relatives  who  inherited  no  love  for  the  little  discs,  but  who  locked 
them  in  safe  deposit  vaults,  or  tied  them  up  with  rubber  bands  to  tarnish  or 
mould  in  old  trunks.  But  let  us  not  lose  hope,  for  most  of  them  will  come 
to  light  sooner  or  later. 
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The  Lamp  of  Aladdin 


A NUMISMATIC  FANTASY. 
BY  ALBERT  R.  FREY. 


The  Prologue. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August,  187  0,  many  of  the  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Strasburg  exhibited  a fondness  for  digging  in  their 
gardens.  Their  work  was  principally  performed  during  the  night-time  and 
when  any  one  showed  signs  of  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  unaccustomed  labor, 
he  was  promptly  recalled  to  his  task  on  hearing  the  distant  booming  of  a 
German  gun  in  the  camp  of  General  Werder. 

One  person,  however,  appeared  to  be  entirely  unconcerned  as  to  whether 
the  besieger  or  the  besieged  would  gain  in  the  end;  and  while  neighbors  on 
both  sides  of  him  were  alarmed  and  worried  about  their  property,  this  par- 
ticular individual  was  spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  wine-shops  and  men- 
tally relegating  both  the  French  and  German  armies  to  an  unmentionable 
locality.  Perhaps  Mr.  Christopher  Clump  displayed  such  indifference  because 
he  had  no  property  to  protect  nor  children  to  provide  for;  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  thought  he  might  be  recognized  as  a deserter  in  case  the  Germans 
did  eventually  occupy  the  city;  or  perhaps  his  indifference  was  due  to  the 
empty  condition  of  his  purse.  At  any  rate,  here  he  was,  on  this  night  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  behind  the  lattice-work  shutters  of  his  room, 
watching  his  neighbor  and  his  neighbor’s  yard. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  building  next  to  him  was  occupied  by  an  old 
man  whose  sign  proclaimed  him  to  be  a dealer  in  antiques  and  curiosities, 
and  whose  shop  was  filled  with  old  furniture  and  paintings.  In  one  corner 
stood  a complete  set  of  armor,  and  in  another  a stuffed  specimen  of  the 
nrsus  inaritimns  a triumph  of  the  taxidermist’s  skill.  Books  and  ceramic 
ware  lined  the  walls  and  a small  iron  box  contained  rare  coins,  jewelry,  and 
precious  stones.  But  what  principally  attracted  the  visitor  was  the  skeleton 
of  a gorilla  to  which  a placard  was  attached  stating  that  it  had  caused  the 
death  of  two  people  before  being  shot  by  a rifle-ball. 

On  this  night  then  Mr.  Clump  was  watching  the  transfer  of  these 
curiosities.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop  went  to  the  back  of  his  garden  and 
pushed  aside  a flat  stone,  disclosing  the  entrance  to  a long-disused  cistern 
or  vault.  He  then  returned  to  the  house  and  reappeared  carrying  a short 
ladder  which  he  placed  in  the  hole  so  that  the  end  of  the  ladder  projected 
a foot  or  two  above  the  ground.  On  his  subsequent  trips  he  brought  the 
skeleton,  the  iron  treasure-box,  a basket  of  glassware,  and  a large  silver 
lamp.  Mr.  Clump  made  an  inventory  in  a memorandum  book  that  he  car- 
ried in  his  pocket,  added  the  number  of  the  street,  estimated  the  distance 
from  the  back-door  to  the  cistern,  and  then  went  to  bed,  satisfied  that  he 
had  now  found  a way  to  put  some  money  into  his  pockets,  as  soon  as  a fit 
opportunity  for  exploring  the  vault  presented  itself.  One  month  later  the 
Germans  entered  the  city. 
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THE  STORY. 

I.  Aladdin. 

It  was  the  month  of  July,  1871;  the  flowers  were  in  bloom,  the  cherries 
were  ripe,  and  the  warm  weather  tempted  everybody  out  of  doors.  Sebastian 
Lederhos  was  seated  in  front  of  his  little  shop,  a shoemaker’s  bench  under 
him,  and  an  unfinished  boot  upon  his  lap.  Whenever  the  old  cobbler  picked 
up  a hob-nail  he  looked  at  his  hopeful  son  and  heir  lying  at  full  length  on 
the  grass  before  him.  Here  wras  a boy,  fourteen  years  o’d,  with  no  inclina- 
tion whatever  toward  following  in  the  steps  of  his  father.  Never  a penny 
had  he  earned  and  his  entire  existence  could  be  summed  up  in  three  words, 
— eating,  sleeping,  and  reading.  The  first  of  these  qualifications  threatened 
to  keep  the  cobbler  impoverished  forever;  the  second  would  have  entitled 
the  boy  to  occupy  a prominent  position  among  the  historical  worthies  of 
Ephesus;  and  as  for  the  bird,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  he  was  like  a sponge 
and  absorbed  everything,  good  or  bad,  book,  pamphlet,  or  newspaper,  that 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  When  no  other  literature  was  procurable  he  had 
one  book  in  reserve,  a torn  and  thumbed  volume,  which  he  had  read  through 
probably  a dozen  times  and  which  nevertheless  seemed  to  possess  new 
charms  for  him  upon  every  occasion  that  he  opened  it.  It  was  Doctor 
Johnson  who  said  of  Burton’s  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy’’  that  “it  was  the 
only  book  that  ever  took  me  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  I wished  to 
rise”;  and  if  such  a thing  as  a proportion  could  have  been  established  be- 
tween the  English  lexicographer  and  the  German  cobbler’s  son,  it  would 
have  assumed  the  following  shape: 

Johnson  : “The  Anatomy”  : : Fritz  : “The  Arabian  Nights.” 

It  was  this  work  that  even  now  engaged  the  lad’s  attention  and  made 
him  unmindful  of  his  father’s  fault-finding,  of  the  warbling  of  the  birds, 
of  the  games  of  the  children,  in  fact  of  every  sound  about  him.  He  conse- 
quently did  not  see  that  a stranger  had  approached  Sebastian,  nor  did  he 
hear  the  conversation  that  was  carried  on  between  them;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  shoemaker  had  twice  called,  “Fritz!  Fritz!”  that  he  roused  himself 
and  drew  near,  bringing  his  precious  book  with  him.  The  newcomer  had 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  trousers  and  was  viewing  the  boy  with  an 
amused  smile  on  his  face. 

“As  I told  you  just  now,”  the  stranger  remarked,  “I  will  give  your  boy 
ten  Pfennige  if  he  will  assist  men  to  find  the  house  again.” 

“Fritz,”  said  the  old  man,  “go  with  this  gentleman  at  once,  and  be 
sure  that  you  bring  back  the  money,  for  I want  to  see  whether  you  really 
can  earn  anything.” 

The  cobbler  took  up  his  hammer  again  and  Fritz  walked  away  slowly 
by  the  side  cf  Mr.  Christopher  Clump. 

II.  He  Finds  the  Lamp. 

The  shoemaker’s  shop  from  wTiich  the  pair  started  was  situated  in  the 
suburbs,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  city  of  Strasburg.  They  had 
quite  a journey  before  them,  and  the  man,  to  make  the  time  pass,  began  to 
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question  his  companion.  He  asked  him  his  name,  his  age,  where  he  went 
to  school,  and  what  he  had  studied.  But  to  these,  as  well  as  to  other  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  boy’s  habits  and  domestic  friendships,  he  received 
but  short  and  monosyllabic  replies.  Fritz,  moreover,  shuffled  along,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  whatever,  although  it  was  getting  late  and  would 
be  dark  by  the  time  they  reached  their  destination.  Evidently  walking  was 
not  to  the  boy’s  taste  and  Mr.  Clump  wondered  whether  he  could  find  some 
incentive  to  accelerate  his  youthful  companion's  footsteps. 

“And  what  do  you  like  to  do  best  of  all?”  said  he. 

“Sleep,  eat,  and  read,”  replied  Fritz,  mentioning  his  three  acquirements 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appealed  to  him. 

Now  as  the  first  of  these  accomplishments  presented  but  scanty  material 
for  discussion,  Mr.  Clump  passed  it  over  and  went  to  tlie  second  one. 

“Speaking  of  eating,”  he  remarked,  “I  am  hungry  myself,  and  when 
we  arrive  at.  the  city  suppose  we  stop  and  get  some  dinner?” 

The  bey  nodded;  obviously  the  proper  stimulus  for  quickening  his  pace 
had  not  yet  been  introduced. 

“If  you  have  any  favorite  dish,”  the  man  continued,  “you  must  not 
hesitate  to  tell  me,  and  I will  order  it  for  you.” 

“Pfannkuchen,”  answered  Fritz. 

Mr.  Clump  was  in  despair;  pancakes  was  a topic  which  he  felt  utterly 
ur able  to  discuss  just  at  this  time.  He  accordingly  changed  the  subject 
and  said  to  the  boy, 

“What  book  have  you  there  in  your  pocket?” 

“This  book?”  pulling  it  out,  “Oh!  this  is  the  ‘Arabian  Nights’.” 

He  handed  it  to  his  companion  and  the  latter  began  turning  over  the 
pages. 

“And  which  is  your  favorite  story  of  all  these?” 

“The  first  one,”  said  the  boy. 

Turning  back  the  leaves  to  see  what  this  tale  might  prove  to  be,  Mr. 
Clump  noticed  the  title,  “Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.”  The  last  word 
brought  to  his  mind  the  hidden  treasure  once  more  and  he  boldly  resolved 
to  try  an  experiment.  Handing  the  book  back,  he  began: 

“Yes,  I remember  that  story,  and  I know  where  the  lamp  is  now.” 
“What!!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  such  a lamp?” 

“Most  certainly  there  is  such  a lamp  and  if  you  will  only  hurry  I will 
show  you  where  it  is  to  be  found.” 

If  the  boy  had  been  tardy  heretofore  he  made  up  for  the  loss  of  time 
now,  and  the  older  man  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him.  “Quick,  be 
quick,”  he  cried,  and  fairly  dragged  Mr.  Clump  by  the  arm.  As  they  entered 
the  city,  the  latter  pointed  to  an  inn  and  reminded  his  companion  of  the 
prospective  lunch.  Fritz  replied,  “Never  mind  about  that,  we  can  eat  after- 
wards. Only  take  me  to  the  neighborhood  and  describe  the  house,  and 
I will  bring  you  to  it  easily  enough.” 

But  here  an  unforseen  difficulty  arose.  This  portion  of  the  city  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  bombardment,  and  while  many  new  buildings 
were  being  erected,  others  had  totally  disappeared.  The  course  of  entire 
streets  and  lanes  had  been  altered,  names  had  been  changed,  and  it  was  only 
by  questioning  several  tradesmen  as  to  where  the  Ferkelgasse  had  been,  and 
where  the  Zionskirchhofplatz  once  stood,  that  the  travellers  at  last  approach- 
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ed  the  locality  in  which  Mr.  Clump  had  witnessed  the  strange  interment  less 
than  a year  ago.  And  now  the  man  began  to  lead  the  hoy,  in  fact  it  was 
apparent  that  Fritz  was  totally  usacquainted  with  this  portion  of  the  city. 
Number  twenty-one,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  watcher,  was  being 
rebuilt,  and  what  had  been  once  the  shop  of  the  antiquary  was  closed,  the 
old  proprietor  having  died  during  the  preceding  winter.  As  it  was  now 
getting  very  dark  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  two  adventurers  from 
making  an  attempt  to  regain  the  treasure  at  once.  The  man  now  described 
where  the  lamp  was  buried  but  he  refrained  from  telling  all  he  knew,  and 
merely  added  that  he  hoped  to  depend  upon  the  lad  to  hold  a candle  while 
he  himself  searched  for  a small  iron  chest  which  was  buried  somewhere  in 
the  same  place.  Fritz  promised  to  assist  him,  being  only  too  eager  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  lamp,  but  his  business  propensities  suddenly  developed 
themselves  and  he  asked  his  newly  found  friend  for  the  ten  Pfennige,  stating 
that  he  had  performed  his  share  of  the  agreement.  When  this  sum  had  been 
handed  to  him  and  slipped  safely  into  his  trousers  pocket,  he  was  ready  to 
do  his  master’s  bidding. 

They  had  no  difficulty  n getting  into  the  garden,  and,  shielded  by  the 
darkness,  they  easily  discovered  the  stone  covering  the  entrance  to  the  old 
cistern.  When  this  was  pushed  aside  Fritz  at  once  jumped  down,  and  found 
himself  in  utter  darkness.  Mr.  Clump,  more  cautious,  produced  a rope- 
ladder,  which  he  fastened  to  a tree,  and  then  carefully  lowered  himself.  As 
he  descended,  pieces  of  brick  and  mortar  fell  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  after 
he  had  lighted  a small  candle  he  noticed  to  his  consternation  that  the  roof 
was  almost  ready  to  fall, — a slight  vibration  would  probably  cause  the 
whole  thing  to  cave  in.  As  he  turned  around  with  the  candle  in  his  hand 
the  boy  discovered  the  lamp  almost  at  his  feet.  He  seized  it,  hugged  it,  and 
waved  it  above  his  head.  The  older  man  told  him  to  keep  still  and  walked 
with  the  light  toward  the  other  side  to  make  further  explorations.  As  the 
candle-rays  illuminated  the  recess  beyond  him  Fritz  sawr  a trunk-like  box 
and  seated  upon  it  something  that  made  his  hair  stand  on  end.  He  emitted 
one  shriek  and  scrambled  up  the  rope-ladder  as  fast  as  he  could,  tightly 
clasping  his  precious  lamp.  He  heard  Mr.  Clump  calling  out,  “Be  quiet,  will 
you?’’,  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  there'was  a heavy  fall  of  earth  and  ma- 
sonry, and  then  the  frightened  lad  rushed  into  the  garden  and  from  thence 
to  the  street. 

III.  He  Rubs  the  Lamp. 

Fritz  ran  until  he  was  out  of  breath,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  and  thought  only  of  how  far  and  how  soon  he  could  get  away  from  the 
sight  which  had  so  terrified  him.  Before  long  he  observed  that  the  houses 
had  an  unfamiliar  look,  shortly  afterwards  that  they  began  to  disappear  and 
that  bits  of  wood  and  fields  took  their  places,  and  finally,  when  he  found 
himself  in  a country  road  he  discovered  to  his  alarm  that  he  had  totally 
lost  his  way.  Moreover,  he  was  getting  very  tired  and  hungry,  and  yet  he 
was  afraid  to  turn  back.  As  he  trudged  on,  undecided,  he  was  aroused  by 
the  sound  of  foot-steps  behind  him;  a companion  to  direct  him  would  be  a 
relief,  he  thought,  and  he  decided  to  wait.  He  could  not  see  much  of  the 
stranger  in  the  dark,  but  he  noticed  that  he  had  a black  beard  and  that  he 
carried  a heavy  stick. 
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“Hello!”  said  tht  newcomer,  “and  where  may  you  be  going? 

Fritz  explained  that  he  had  lost  his  way  and  asked  him  how  far  it  was 
to  the  village  where  his  father  lived. 

“It  is  a good  three  hours’  walk  and  I would  advise  you  not  to  attempt 
it  tonight.  The  road  is  a poor  one  and  you  can  easily  miss  your  way.”  Then, 
observing  that  the  boy  appeared  undecided,  he  added,  “Come  with  me,  I can 
find  you  a place  to  sleep  in.” 

Somewhat  reassured,  Fritz  walked  slowly  by  his  side,  and  the  man  at 
once  began  to  ask  questions.  At  first  he  received  but  meagre  information 
in  response  to  his  queries,  but  after  he  had  produced  a flask  of  Kummel  and 
had  persuaded  the  boy  to  take  a drink  of  it,  the  latter’s  spirits  began  to  re- 
vive and  his  tongue  became  correspondingly  loosened.  After  the  first  drink, 
Herr  Petroff,  so  the  stranger  had  called  himself,  was  informed  of  the  journey 
that  afternoon,  and  after  the  second  one  he  knew  what  had  occurred  up  to 
the  time  when  they  met. 

“I  have  rubbed  it  several  times,”  said  Fritz,  “and  nothing  has  happen- 
ed; but  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  say  some  magical  words,  and  those  I do 
not  know.” 

“Never  mind,”  replied  Petroff;  “do  you  see  that  light  ahead  of  us? 
Well  that  is  where  we  are  going  to  stop  tonight.  You  will  there  meet  an 
old  friend  of  mine  who  is  a professor.  He  has  read  and  studied  much.  He 
can  advise  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  rich  before  morning.” 

The  place  which  they  now  approached  was  a small  square  house  stand- 
ing somewhat  back  from  the  road.  Petroff  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when 
an  elderly  man  appeared,  he  whispered  something  which  Fritz  failed  to  hear. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  beckoned  to  the  boy,  and  told  him  that  his 
friend  would  be  glad  to  receive  him.  The  professor  led  the  way  into  a room 
at  the  rear  of  the  hallway  which  he  called  his  study,  and  bade  them  sit  down. 

Petroff  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  explain  what  kind  of  a professor 
their  host  purported  to  be,  and  without  further  introductory  remarks  he 
asked  him  for  something  to  eat  and  drink.  The  old  man  went  to  a cupboard 
and  returned  with  a loaf  of  bread,  some  cheese,  and  a pitcher  of  milk.  He 
placed  them  before  Fritz  and  told  him  to  help  himself.  The  latter  did  full 
justice  to  the  meal  while  Petroff  began  to  explain  the  dilemma  concerning 
the  lamp.  The  professor  politely  asked  for  permission  to  examine  it,  and 
Fritz  remembered  afterwards  that  when  it  was  handed  to  him  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  weigh  it!  When  this  apparently  requisite  investigation  was 
concluded  he  returned  it  to  the  boy  and  began  to  study  an  old  volume  which 
he  had  taken  from  a shelf.  Fritz  asked  no  questions,  thinking  that  inter- 
ruptions must  necessarily  embarass  the  professor;  he  watched  several 
suicidally-disposed  flies  hovering  around  the  light,  and  before  many  minutes 
had  passed  he  was  fast  asleep,  with  his  head  on  the  table. 

When  Fritz  awoke  he  was  lying  on  a mossy  bank  about  a hundred  yards 
from  a road,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  his  face.  His  first  thought 
was  the  lamp  and  he  looked  to  the  right  and  left  only  to  find  that  is  was 
gone.  He  jumped  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  perplexed  whether  he  had  been 
dreaming  or  not.  Walking  a few  steps  he  came  to  the  road, — no  house  was 
visible.  At  a little  distance  was  a four-armed  sign-post,  and  when  he  had 
reached  it  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  far  from  his  home.  Fritz  went  on, 
still  in  doubt  as  to  the  happenings  of  yesterday,  but  gradually  the  conviction 
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grew  upon  him  that  it  was  not  a dream  and  that  the  professor  had  unques- 
tionably borrowed  the  lamp  for  an  indefinite  period  and  had  neglected  to 
impart  his  present  address.  Soon  the  familiar  cottage  came  in  view,  and 
there  was  old  Sebastian  seated  upon  the  bench  and  very  busy  hammering 
hob-nails  into  a boot.  Fritz  walked  up  to  him,  still  uncertain  whether  to 
tell  him  all  or  not,  when  his  doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  first  words  he 
heard : 

“Well,  it  seems  that  it  took  you  a long  while  to  find  the  street?  Where 
are  the  zehn  Pfennige?” 

The  little  Gibeonite  put  his  hand  into  his  trousers’  pocket  and  drew 
forth  the  coin,  which  had  lain  there  forgotten  since  yesterday.  He  handed 
it  to  his  father,  who  appeared  astonished  and  muttered  something  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  only  good  thing  his  son  had  ever  done  in  his  life.  Fritz 
wisely  held  his  tongue,  and,  his  stock  of  literature  having  received  reinforce- 
ments in  the  form  of  two  old  newspapers  and  a dilapidated  school-book 
which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  road  that  morning,  he  returned  to  his  favo- 
rite place  on  the  grass  and  began  to  read. 

The  Epilogue. 

The  ultimate  resting-place  of  the  lamp  was  the  crucible,  hence  those 
persons  who  happen  to  have  in  their  possession  some  of  the  German  silver 
coins  of  1871  or  1872  may  perchance  be  the  fortunate  owners  of  some  of 
its  component  material. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  if  the  old  statute  concerning  deodand 
could  be  enforced,  the  treasure  box,  the  stuffed  polar  bear,  and  the  skeleton 
would  be  tit  subjects  of  forfeiture  under  it,  as  they  were  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Mr.  Clump. 


Transactions  and  Proceedings 


FIRST  REGULAR  MEETING. 

January  12,  1912. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  the  newly  elected  President,  presided,  and  the  mem- 
bers present  were,  Messrs.  Adams,  Belden,  Blake,  Elder,  Frey,  Higgins, 
Kohler,  Raymond,  Sears,  Senft,  Smith,  and  Valentine.  A large  photograph 
of  Mr.  F.  C.  Higgins  was  presented  to  the  Club,  which  was  accepted  with 
a vote  of  thanks. 

The  following  exhibits  were  made: 

By  Mr.  Raymond.  A collection  of  twelve  satirical  medals  relating  to 
John  Law  and  the  Mississippi  Scheme.  According  to  the  work  by  Alexi, 
(John  Law  und  sein  System,  Berlin  1885),  where  they  are  illustrated,  they 
are  the  product  of  Dutch  and  German  artists. 

By  Mr.  Belden.  The  service  medal  for  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in 
bronze.  This  medal  was  engraved  by  Lemaire  and  issued  in  November  1911, 
forty-two  years  after  the  war.  Two  types  were  exhibited,  one  without  and 
the  other  with  a bar,  the  latter  being  for  soldiers  who  were  under  age  at  the 
time  of  enlistment. 

By  Mr.  Adams.  An  uncirculated  Norris,  Grieg  and  Norris  five  dollars; 
an  extremely  fine  Oregon  five  dollars;  an  uncirculated  Deseret  five  dollars 
of  Utah;  an  uncirculated  Moffat  and  Co.  five  dollars  dated  1849;  and  an 
unknown  and  unpublished  variety  of  California  pioneer  gold,  namely  a five 
dollar  gold  piece  struck  by  .J.  S.  Ormsby  and  Co.  in  Sacramento  in  18  49. 

By  Dr.  Valentine.  A twenty-five  cent  fractional  currency  note  of  the 
first  issue  with  inverted  reverse  design. 


SECOND  REGULAR  MEETING. 

February  9,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  presided,  and  the  members  present 
were  Messrs,  Adams,  Belden,  Blake,  S.  H.  Chapman,  Elder,  Frey,  Kohler, 
Nagy,  Newell,  Raymond,  Senft,  and  Smith.  Ex-President  H.  F.  Williams 
of  the  Chicago  Numismatic  Society,  and  Mr.  John  Reilly,  Jr.  of  New  York 
were  guests.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  is  especially  interested  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  coins,  made  some  references  to  a recent  visit  on  his  part  to 
.Japan,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Yokohama  Numis- 
matic Society  is  conducted.  In  connection  with  his  address  he  exhibited 
several  rare  specimens  of  Japanese  currency,  among  others  a partial  set  of 
the  first  series,  each  of  a different  denomination.  This  currency,  known  as 
Wang-Mang  Pu  money,  was  issued  about  A.  D.  7,  and  consists  of  ten  values, 
from  100  to  1000  cash.  Mr.  Reilly  possessed  the  100,  300,  400,  and  900 
pieces,  being  the  most  complete  set  owned  by  any  private  collector  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Ramsden  of  Yokohama,  who  has  the  entire  series  of 
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ten  varieties.  The  British  Museum  has  only  the  400,  600,  and  700  values 
and  these  are  imitations.  Lockhard  lists  five  values  as  being  in  the  Glover 
collection  now  in  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  namely  the 
200,  300,  400,  900,  and  1000,  and  without  inspecting  these  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  of  these  are  genuine.  The  complete  Wang-Mang 
series  was  illustrated  in  the  Ko  Sen  Kai  Monthly  of  Yokohama  for  March 
1911. 

Mr.  Reilly  also  exhibited  a specimen  of  the  largest  Ku  Pu  money,  only 
three  others  being  known.  This  scarce  coin  shows  the  beautiful  red  patina, 
so  highly  prized  by  collectors  of  Oriental  coins. 

Other  exhibits  were: 

By  Mr.  Nagy.  A Pennsylvania  half  crown  paper  note  dated  October 
2 5,  1775,  with  the  design  on  the  reverse  struck  double.  This  is  the  only 
specimen  that  has  ever  been  noticed. 

By  Mr.  Blake.  A splendid  specimen  of  the  five  dollar  greenback,  or 
demand  note,  of  the  very  rare  variety  made  payable  at  St.  Louis.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  few  specimens  of  this  variety  known. 

By  Mr.  S.  H.  Chapman.  A fine  example  of  the  Syracusan  dekadrachm 
by  Euaenetus  (B.  C.  413-400)  with  a head  of  Persephone,  barley-crowned. 
Also  a silver  medallion  commemorative  of  the  victories  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  arrival  of  Princess  Mary  of  England,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  II.,  in  Holland,  as  the  bride  of  Prince  William. 

By  Mr.  Adams.  A number  of  medals  connected  with  the  history  of 
railroads  in  Europe  and  America,  a feature  of  each  one  being  representa- 
tions of  locomotives  of  curious  design.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  a 
brass  piece  issued  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Railroad  which  formerly 
ran  from  Boston  to  Salem;  on  the  obverse  of  this  is  shown  a primitive 
locomotive  similar  to  that  designed  by  Stephenson  in  18  29  for  the  railroad 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

By  Mr.  Newell.  A fine  specimen  of  the  didrachm  of  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
don,  struck  contemporaneously  with  the  first  issue  of  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Pella,  and  probably  made  for  trading  purposes  with  his  northern  neigh- 
bors. Also  an  exceedingly  fine  aureus  of  Septimius  Severus,  on  the  reverse 
of  which  are  shown  the  busts  of  Caracalla  and  Geta  facing.  This  coin  while 
purporting  to  be  a Roman  issue  was  probably  struck  at  Antioch. 


THIRD  REGULAR  MEETING. 

March  9,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  attend- 
ing were  Messrs.  Adams,  Blake,  Belden,  H.  Chapman,  Clark,  Comparette, 
de  Lagerberg,  Elder,  Frey,  Gilbert,  Heaton,  Hidden,  Imhoff,  Jaegg,  Kohler, 
Miller,  Newell,  Proskey,  Raymond,  Ryder,  Scott,  Sears,  Senft,  Smith,  and 
Zerbe. 

The  name  of  John  A.  Lewis  of  Chicago  was  presented  for  membership, 
and  Messrs.  John  Reilly,  .Tr.  and  H.  F.  Williams  were  elected  as  regular 
members. 

Mr.  Proskey  made  a motion  that  the  club  protest  against  the  indis- 
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criminate  striking  of  so-called  quarter  and  half  dollar  California  gold  pieces, 
and  it  was  urged  by  him  that  the  proper  steps  be  taken  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  have  such  issues  suppressed. 

Mr.  Raymond  read  a brief  paper  on  the  historical  significance  of  certain 
Roman  denarii  which  brought  forth  an  animated  discussion. 

Dr.  Comparette,  the  Curator  of  the  Mint,  spoke  in  favor  of  a plan  to 
start  a movement  to  have  a proper  medal  commemorative  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  struck.  He  referred  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  waiting 
until  the  last  moment  to  carry  out  projects  of  this  kind,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  quick  and  positive  action  if  a medal  appropriate  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  such  a tremendous  enterprise  is  to  be  secured. 

Mr.  Hidden  gave  some  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  coinage 
of  the  Bechtlers,  and  stated  that  the  recent  discovery  of  a new  California 
private  gold  coin  bearing  the  name  of  H.  Schaeffer  had  been  anticipated  by 
himself.  He  added,  “this  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  ‘a  witness  and  if  necessary  an 
executor’  of  the  will  of  Christopher  Bechtler,  who  died  in  1 84  2.  I learned 
at  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.,  from  a son  of  this  Heinrich  Schaeffer  trat  his  father 
had  a set  of  dies  made  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  it 
was  his  intention  to  hasten  there  and  begin  a mintage  business  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  so  prosperous  under  the  Bechtlers.  This  set  of  dies 
must  have  been  made  as  late  as  1 849  or  1850,  and  some  half  a dozen  years 
after  the  death  of  both  of  the  original  Bechtlers,  i.  e.,  Christopher  and  his 
son  Augustus.  It  follows  that  the  old  punches  of  the  letters  were  used  for 
the  Schaeffer  dies,  and  the  design  shows  a continuance  of  the  Bechtler  ideas. 
It  seems  that  we  can  look  with  confidence  to  the  further  discoveries  of  spec- 
imens of  the  Schaeffer  coinage.” 

Among  the  principal  exhibits  at  this  meeting  were: 

By  Mr.  Miller.  A rare  variety  of  the  copper  farthing  of  Charles  II.  of 
England.  This  is  the  type  mentioned  by  Montague  (p.  39)  on  the  obverse 
of  which  the  legend  reads  CAROLVS.  A.  CAROLA. 

By  Mr.  Sears.  One  of  the  very  fewr  known  specimens  of  the  Somers 
Island  twopence,  and  a variety  of  the  five  dollar  trial  piece  in  copper  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  California  Company. 


SPECIAL  MEETING. 

March  29,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  present 
were  Messrs.  Adams,  Blake,  Elder,  Frey,  Hidden,  Newell,  Raymond,  Sears, 
and  Smith.  Messrs.  Bernard  Nangle  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  P.  C.  Hartell  of 
New  York,  were  present,  and  their  names  were  proposed  for  membership. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Elder,  on  “The  Early 
Coin  Sales  in  the  United  States.”  This  paper  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

Among  the  exhibits  were: 

By  Mr.  Smith.  A number  of  early  broadsides  relating  to  coin  sales. 

By  Mr.  Sears.  A very  fine  $2.50  gold  piece  issued  by  John  Parsons  and 
Company  of  Colorado  in  1801. 
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FOURTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 

April  12,  1912. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  present 
were,  Messrs.  Adams,  Belden,  Blake,  H.  Chapman,  S.  H.  Chapman,  Elder, 
Frey,  Hidden,  Nangle,  Newell,  Raymond,  Reilly,  Proskey,  Smith,  and  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  John  A.  Lewis  of  Chicago  was  elected  to  membership.  The  revised 
by-laws  were  presented  by  the  committee,  but  action  on  them  was  deferred 
until  the  May  meeting. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Frey,  and 
entitled  “The  Smallest  Coins  of  the  World.”  As  it  is  impracticable  to  illus- 
trate this  paper  on  account  of  the  minute  size  of  the  specimens  exhibited, 
a summary  in  detail  follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  the  speaker  placed  before  the  members 
a large  chart,  not  drawn  on  Mercator’s  Projection,  and  as  each  specimen  was 
described  it  was  placed  on  this  map  in  its  proper  geographical  locality,  the 
effect  being  that  the  on-looker  obtained  an  excellent  idea  of  how  the  smallest 
coins  were  distributed  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

As  a preface  to  his  remarks  the  speaker  acknowledged  his  indebtedness 
to  Messrs.  E.  T.  Newell  and  Howland  Wood  for  their  kindness  in  loaning 
him  some  of  the  specimens  which  he  discussed,  and  these,  together  with  a 
number  from  his  own  cabinet,  enabled  him  to  exhibit  about  thirty  specimens. 

The  earliest  type  shown  was  the  1/9  6 stater  of  Phoenician  style  with 
a bull  or  similar  animal  on  the  obverse  and  an  incuse  square  on  the  reverse. 
This  coin  dates  from  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Next  in  order  was  a specimen 
of  the  tetartemorion  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  ( B.  C.  510-480).  This  specimen 
has  on  the  obverse  the  Boeotian  shield  and  the  so-called  “mill  sail”  pattern 
on  the  reverse;  it  represents  the  9 6th  part  of  a drachm  and  the  average 
weight  is  about  one  tenth  of  a gramme. 

Another  tetartemorion  of  Athens  was  exhibited,  dated  48  0-407  B.  C. 
It  expressed  with  great  distinctness  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Athenae  and 
on  the  reverse  a crescent  with  the  lettering  A0E. 

Of  Aradus  in  Phoenicia  two  types  of  the  one-eighth  oboli  were  shown. 
These  coins  have  on  the  obverse  a bead  of  Melkart  and  on  the  reverse  a 
tortoise.  They  are  assigned  to  3 8 5-322  B.  C. 

Not  only  are  many  of  the  Indian  coins  of  diminutive  size,  but  they  are 
also  very  thin.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  metric  system  of  the  time 
was  probably  based  upon  the  weights  of  seeds.  One  of  these,  the  Molucca 
bean,  was  an  extensive  article  of  commerce;  the  other,  the  manjadi,  weighed 
only  about  five  grains  Troy,  and  the  gold  fanams  were  made  of  this  weight. 
Three  specimens  of  the  Polygar  dynasty  of  Madras  were  exhibited.  They 
date  from  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  have  on  one  side  a cobra,  coiled 
and  ready  for  striking,  and  on  the  other  a native  inscription. 

Two  coins  were  also  shown  of  the  Malabar  Coast  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  India.  They  can  be  assigned  to  a period  about  a century  after 
the  Madras  issues  previous’y  described,  and  they  belong  to  the  great  Gajapati 
dynasty.  As  a snake  was  a feature  on  the  last  series,  so  an  elephant  figures 
on  these,  possibly  because  these  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  were  very  common 
to  the  district. 


At  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  Malabar  coast  is  the  principality 
of  Travancore,  which  is  noted  for  its  small  coins.  The  specimens  exhibited 
included  three  of  the  gold  fanams,  and  two  each  of  the  silver  and  copper 
chuckruns.  These  coins  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  speaker  next  passed  to  Nepal,  in  the  northern  part  of  India  and 
showed  a 1/16  raohur  of  Rajendra  Vikrama  of  1835;  a bracteate  1/128 
mohur  of  Prakrassa  Malla  of  about  1750,  and  in  silver  a 1/2  5 6 mohur  of 
Surenda  Vikrama  18  47-81,  also  several  1/512  mohurs,  the  ruler  of  these 
latter  specimens  undetermined.  These  were  minute  squares  of  silver  leaf, 
of  5 millimetres,  and  weighing  about  .0  0 8 of  a gramme. 

In  the  Siamese  series  the  two  smallest  of  the  spherical  or  bullet  money 
were  exhibited,  namely  the  1/16  and  1/3  2 ticals.  These  coins  are  so  well 
known  they  need  no  further  comment  here. 

The  Malaysian  Archipelago  furnishes  some  specimens  which  although 
not  so  small  in  size  are  exceedingly  minute  as  to  value  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  metal  used;  some  tin  pitis  from  Cberibon  in  Java  that  were 
shown  require  4000  to  make  a peso.  Several  pieces  from  Palembang  in 
Sumatra  are  worth  from  1/80  0 0 to  1/2  0,000  of  a peso  respectively.  The 
latter  piece  is  a minute  eight-sided  wafer  of  tin  having  a large  hole  in  the 
center. 

China  was  represented  by  some  very  early  diminutive  copper  coins, 
wholly  unknown  until  a few  years  ago.  These  belonged  to  the  Wu  Chu  and 
Pan  Siang  series,  the  latter  being  but  8 millimetres  broad  and  having  a 
square  hole  of  almost  5 millimetres. 

Of  Central  Europe  the  1/3  2 ducats  of  Nuremburg  and  Regensburg 
were  exhibited. 


FIFTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 

May  10,  1912. 

The  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  R.  Frey,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members 
present  were  Messrs.  Adams,  Blake,  de  Lagerberg,  Hesslein,  Nangle,  Pros- 
key,  Raymond,  and  Smith. 

The  revised  constitution  was  presented  and  passed. 

A paper  wrns  read  on  the  issues  of  Dr. Lewis  Feuchtwanger  by  Mr. Adams 
and  this  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Exhibits  were  made  by  Messrs.  Raymond  and  Proskey. 


SIXTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 

June  14,  1912. 

The  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  R.  Frey,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members 
present  were  Messrs.  Adams,  Blake,  de  Lagerberg,  Elder,  Jaegg,  Kennedy, 
Kohler,  Nangle,  Proskey,  Scott,  and  Smith.  Mr.  F.  C.  C.  Boyd  of  New  York 
was  elected  to  membership. 

As  all  the  old  committees  were  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution,  new  ones  were  appointed,  as  follows: 
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Membership  Committee:  J.  W.  Scott,  Rudolph  Kohler,  and  Dr.  D.  W. 
Valentine. 

Publication  Committee:  A.  R.  Frey,  E.  T.  Newell,  and  Howland  Wood. 
Medallic  Art  Committee:  A.  G.  Heaton,  V.  D.  Brenner,  J.  de  Lagerberg, 
S.  H.  Chapman,  and  Gustave  Senft. 

Exhibitions  were  made  by  Messrs.  Boyd,  Proskey,  Scott,  and  Smith. 


SEVENTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 

July  12,  1912. 

The  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  R.  Frey,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members 
present  were  Messrs.  Blake,  Boyd,  de  Lagerberg,  Jaegg,  Kennedy,  Nangle, 
Proskey,  Raymond,  Scott,  and  Smith. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  work 
upon  the  new  booklets. 

The  topic  discussed  was  the  coins  of  Bolivia,  and  many  exhibits  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Proskey,  Scott,  Frey,  and  Nangle. 

Messrs.  Nelson  P.  Thorson  and  R.  Hobart  Smith  were  elected  to  mem- 
bership. 


EIGHTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 


August  9,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  present 
were  Messrs.  Adams,  Blake,  Boyd,  de  Lagerberg,  Elder,  Frey,  Jaegg,  Kohler, 
Proskey,  Raymond,  Smith,  and  Valentine. 

Mr.  Charles  Gengembre  Hubert  was  a guest  of  the  club,  and  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  on  a coin  milling  machine  made  by  his  ancestor,  Philip 
Gengembre,  and  he  exhibited  several  documents  pertaining  to  the  same.  He 
also  gave  a narrative  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  visit  to  the  mint  to  inspect 
the  working  of  the  machine. 

The  topics  discussed  at  the  meeting  were  the  coins  of  Peru  and  the 
Colonial  coins  of  New  York. 

Several  interesting  exhibits  were  made,  the  principal  one  being  that  of 
Mr.  Proskey,  representing  over  two  hundred  Peruvian  coins. 

Mr.  Heaton  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  European  trip,  incidentally 
mentioning  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  several  of  the  foreign  societies. 

Mr.  Higgins  presented  the  club  with  a copy  of  his  new  book  entitled 
“The  Cross  of  the  Magi,”  and  the  thanks  of  the  club  were  extended  to  Mr. 
Higgins  for  his  donation. 


NINTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 

September  13,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  present 
were  Messrs.  Adams,  Belden,  Boyd,  Brenner,  Elder,  Frey,  Hidden,  Higgins, 


Kohler,  Nangle,  Proskey,  Raymond,  Scott,  Sears,  Smith,  and  Valentine. 

Mr.  .J.  M.  Swanson  was  proposed  for  membership. 

A paper  on  “The  Humorous  Side  of  Numismatics”  was  read  by  Mr. 
Sears;  the  thanks  of  the  club  were  extended  to  him  and  the  paper  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Publication  Committee. 

Exhibits  and  a general  discussion  on  the  coins  of  Massachusetts  and 
Chili  were  held,  the  principal  displays  being  by  Messrs.  Proskey,  Raymond, 
and  Hidden. 


TENTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 

October  11,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  present 
were  Messrs.  Adams,  Belden,  Blake,  Boyd,  Elder,  Frey,  Higgins,  Hilis, 
Jaegg,  Kohler,  Proskey,  Raymond,  Scott,  Smith,  Swanson,  Valentine,  and 
Webster. 

The  Club  voted  to  strike  a medal  for  the  year  1912  bearing  on  the 
obverse  a portrait  of  President  Heaton,  and  a committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Higgins,  Frey,  and  Swanson,  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this 
matter. 

The  principal  topics  of  discussion  were  the  medals  and  tokens  pertain- 
ing to  slavery  and  addresses  and  exhibits  were  made  by  Messrs.  Webster, 
Hills,  and  Smith. 

Mr.  Imhoff’s  exhibit  of  early  sale  catalogues  was  very  extensive,  includ- 
ing sales  from  1817  to  1848. 


ELEVENTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 

November  8,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  present 
were  Messrs.  Adams,  Belden,  B ake,  Boyd,  de  Lagerberg,  Frey,  Imhoff, 
Jaegg,  Kennedy,  Kohler,  Nagy,  Nangle,  Proskey,  Raymond,  Scott,  Smith, 
Swanson,  Valentine,  and  Webster. 

An  application  for  membership  was  received  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Bush. 

The  following  nominations  were  made  for  the  year  1913: 

President — Augustus  G.  Heaton. 

Vice-President — Albert  R.  Frey. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Wayte  Raymond. 

Executive  Committee — Elliott  Smith,  George  H.  Blake,  Thomas  L. 
Elder,  and  F.  C.  Boyd. 

Publication  Committee — Albert  R.  Frey,  Howland  Wood,  and 
David  Proskey. 

Membership  Committee — J.  W.  Scott,  Rudolph  Kohler,  and  Dr. 
D.  W.  Valentine. 

Medallic  Art  Committee — Augustus  G.  Heaton,  Victor  D.  Brenner, 
S.  Hudson  Chapman,  and  Gustave  Senft. 


A committee  on  the  club  medal  for  1912,  bearing  the  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Heaton,  exhibited  a cast  of  the  medal  and  reported  as  to  the  probable 
cost.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  members 
who  desired  this  medal  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

An  exhibit  was  made  of  Hard  Times  Tokens  and  early  numismatic 
books,  the  principal  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Smith,  Proskey,  Adams,  Ray- 
mond and  Higgins. 


TWELFTH  REGULAR  MEETING. 

December  13,  1912. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Heaton,  in  the  chair,  and  the  members  present 
were  Messrs.  Belden,  Blake,  Boyd,  Bush,  Elder,  Frey,  Hartell,  Hesslein, 
Higgins,  Imhoff,  Jaegg,  Kohler,  Nangle,  Newell,  Proskey,  Raymond,  Reilly, 
Scott,  Sears,  Smith,  Swanson,  Valentine,  and  Webster. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  special 
committee  on  the  new  medal  reported,  and  were  authorized  to  purchase  a 
die  and  seventy-five  medals. 

Mr.  Smith  suggested  that  the  Club  give  a dinner  to  which  ladies  could 
be  invited  and  a special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Boyd,  Elder  and 
Blake  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 

Application  for  membership  was  received  from  Walter  S.  Scott. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1913: 

President — Augustus  G.  Heaton. 

Vice-President — Albert  R.  Frey. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Wayte  Raymond. 

Executive  Committee — Elliott  Smith,  George  H.  Blake,  Thomas  L. 

Elder,  and  F.  C.  Boyd. 

Publication  Committee — Albert  R.  Frey,  Howland  Wood,  and 

David  Proskey. 

Membership  Committee — .J.  W.  Scott,  Rudolph  Kohler,  and  Dr 

D.  W.  Valentine. 

Medallic  Art  Committee — Augustus  G.  Heaton,  Victor  D.  Brenner, 

S.  Hudson  Chapman,  and  Gustave  Senft. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  send  a 
cablegram  of  congratulation  to  Prince  Loir's  of  Battenberg  on  his  promotion 
to  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Frey  read  a very  :'nteresting  paper  entitled  “The  Lamp  of  Aladdin,” 
which  is  printed  elsewhere. 

The  topic  and  exhibition  of  the  evening  was  “Siege  Coins.”  The  prin- 
cipal exhibit  was  made  by  C.  H.  Imhoff,  who  showed  coins  from  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Alcmar,  Brussels,  Cattaro,  Campen,  Cork,  Deventer,  Gotha,  Or- 
monde, Frankenthal,  Vienna,  Woerden,  Zara,  and  Zieriksee. 

Mr.  Scott  exhibited  a number  of  German,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  silver 
coins  of  unusual  size. 
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BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 

New  York  Numismatic  Club 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  NEW  YORK  NUMISMATIC 
CLUB. 

ARTICLE  II. 


OBJECT. 


The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  bring  together  under  one 
fraternal  order  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  science  of  Numismatics; 
to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  more  especially  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  headquarters  where  members  may  meet  for  social 
and  literary  intercourse  and  where  lectures  may  be  given  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  an  interest  in  Numismatics. 

ARTICLE  III. 


SEAL. 

The  club  shall  adopt  a seal  of  such  design  as  will  readily  identify  it, 
and  such  seal  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

There  shall  be  two  classes  of  membership,  honorary  and  active. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  distinguished 
Numismatists  who  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  Numismatics  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  or  who  have  rendered  some  eminent  service  to  this  club. 
Honorary  membeiship  may  be  conferred  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a unan- 
imous vote,  but  notice  of  such  intended  action  must  be  given  at  the  previous 
regular  meeting. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  the  club  and 
also  all  publications  issued  by  the  club,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  dues. 

Any  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  become  an  active 
member  of  this  Club  by  giving  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Membership 
Committee  of  good  standing  and  interest  in  Numismatics  and  by  subscribing 
to  the  By-Laws. 


OFFICERS. 


The  officers  of  the  Club  shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  The  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be 
held  by  one  person.  There  shall  be  also  four  standing  committees,  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  four  members,  a Membership 
Committee  composed  of  three  members  who  hold  no  other  office,  a Publica- 
tion Committee  of  three  members,  and  a Committee  on  Medallic  Art  con- 
sisting of  five  members. 

All  officers  and  members  of  standing  committees  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year,  but  in  the  event  of  no  election  taking  place  at  the  prescribed  time, 
they  shall  hold  over  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  and  shall  be  consulted 
upon  all  important  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Club. 

2.  The  Vice-President  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  President 
and  act  in  his  stead. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a correct  report  of  all  meetings  and  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  his  office  which  include  notification  to  members  of 
all  meetings. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  all  monies  of  the  Club  and  keep  a correct 
record  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  furnishing  a report  of  same  at  end 
of  each  year,  or  whenever  called  for.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  required  to 
furnish  a bond,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  amount 
of  money  on  hand  so  warrants  it. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Club. 

All  matters  of  business  or  entertainment  shall  be  presented  to  the  Club 
by  this  Committee. 

6.  The  Membership  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  all  applications 
for  active  membership  after  applications  have  been  read  at  a regular  meet- 
ing. They  shall  investigate  such  applicants  and  report  at  the  next  regular 
meeting,  when  their  election  or  rejection  shall  be  determined.  Election  of 
active  members  shall  be  by  ballot,  but  three  dissenting  votes  shall  exclude. 

7.  The  Publication  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  all  papers  read 
before  the  Club  and  when  it  seems  desirable  shall  publish  same  in  a Year 
Book  or  other  manner. 

This  committee  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary,  see  that  the 
minutes  and  other  transactions  of  the  Club  are  promptly  supplied  to  such 
numismatic  and  other  publications  which  will  publish  same  in  a manner 
reflecting  credit  to  the  Club. 

This  committee  shall  also  have  charge  of  any  other  publication  which 
this  Club  may  issue  from  time  to  time. 
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8.  The  Committee  on  Medallic  Art  shall,  whenever  called  upon  by  any 
person,  institution  or  society,  contemplating  the  issuing  of  a medal,  plaque 
or  similar  article,  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  give  its  opinion  upon  the  design 
contemplated,  and  when  such  design  is  artistic  and  of  sufficient  merit,  shall 
authorize  the  manufacturer  of  said  article  to  impress  upon  it  the  emblem 
of  the  NEW  YORK  NUMISMATIC  CLUB;  provided  always  that  the  person, 
institution  or  society  so  receiving  the  advice,  and  benefit  of  the  club’s  em- 
blem, shall  agree  to  donate  to  the  New  York  Numismatic  Club’s  cabinet  a 
specimen  or  specimens  of  articles  so  approved,  which  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  club. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

MEETINGS. 

Order  of  Business,  which  may  be  varied  as  occasion  demands. 

1.  Calling  of  the  Roll. 

2.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  business  and  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

4.  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

6.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Report  of  the  Membership  Committee. 

8.  Report  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

9.  Report  of  Medallic  Art  Committee. 

10.  Election  of  Officers.  (At  annual  meeting.) 

11.  New  Business. 

12.  Reading  of  papers. 

13.  Welcoming  of  guests. 

14.  Exhibits. 

15.  Adjournment. 

The  annual  meeting  of  thi  Club  shall  be  held  at  its  headquarters,  on 
the  second  Friday  in  December  of  each  year,  at  which  time  the  election  of 
officers  and  standing  committees  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  take  place,  but 
nominations  for  the  same  shall  be  made  at  the  next  preceding  regular  meet- 
ing. 

The  regular  meetings  of  this  Club  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Friday 
of  each  month. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  any  time 
or  place  when  deemed  necessary. 

Eleven  members  of  the  Club  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUES. 

The  annual  dues  of  this  Club  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  until  January 
1,  1913,  after  which  date  they  shall  be  two  dollars  ($2.00),  and  shall  be 
due  and  payable  on  admission  to  membership,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Tanu- 
ary  thereafter. 
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Members  whose  clues  remain  unpaid  on  April  1st,  shall  cease  to  be 
members  of  this  Club. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  added  to  or  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Club,  provided  thirty 
days’  notice  of  such  amendment  be  given  the  members. 


Officers  and  Committees  for  1912 


President,  AUGUSTUS  G.  HEATON. 
Vice-President,  ALBERT  R.  FREY. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  WAYTE  RAYMOND. 


EXECUTI VE  COMMITTEE 

ELLIOTT  SMITH,  Chairman 
GEORGE  H.  BLAKE  THOMAS  L.  ELDER 

ELMER  S.  SEARS 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

J.  W.  SCOTT,  Chairman 

RUD.  KOHLER  DR.  D.  W.  VALENTINE 


PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE 

ALBERT  R.  FREY,  Chairman 
HOWLAND  WOOD  EDWARD  T.  NEWELL 


.MEDAL  LIC  ART  COMMITTEE 

AUGUSTUS  G.  HEATON,  Chairman 
VICTOR  D.  BRENNED  J.  de  LAGERBERG 

S.  HUDSON  CHAPMAN  GUSTAVE  SENFT 
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List  of  Members 

19  13 


HONORARY 

His  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy. 

H.  S.  H.,  Vice-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg. 
Archer  M.  Huntington. 

William  Jerrems,  Jr. 


ACTIVE 


*Adams,  Edgar  H.  . . 
Alden,  J.  Everett  . . . 
Arnold,  George  C.  . . 
Balmanno,  Chas.  P. 
Barnet,  Joseph  . . . . . 
Batterbury,  Thos.  A. 
Belden,  Bauman  L.  . 
Blake,  George  H.  . . . 

Boyd,  F.  C.  C 

Burke,  Dr.  Martin  . 
Bush,  Walter  E.  ... 
Chapman,  Henry  . . . 
Chapman,  S.  Hudson 

Clapp,  John  H 

Clarke,  James  A.  . . . 
Comparette,  T.  L.  . . 
de  Lagerberg,  J.  . . . 
Disbrow,  Dr.  Wm.  S. 

* Elder,  Thomas  L.  . . 
French,  Dr.  George  P 

*Frey,  Albert  R 

Gilbert,  E 

Granberg,  H.  O 

Green,  Ben  G 

Gregory,  Charles  . . . 

Hartell,  P.  C 

Heaton,  Augustus  G. 
Henderson,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Hesslein,  William  . . 

Hidden,  Wm.  E 

*Higgins,  Frank  C.  . . 
Hills,  J.  Coolidge  . . 

Hobart,  R.  H.  S 

Imhoff,  C.  H 

.Taegg,  Gustave  

Johnson,  B.  G 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  City. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York  City. 

Beechhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

. . . .New  Haven,  Conn. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  City. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hopewell,  N.  J. 

New  York  City. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


'"Kennedy,  Daniel  R.  . 
Kohler,  Rudolph  . . . 
Kunz,  Dr.  George  P. 

Lewis,  John  A 

Liveright,  Frank  J.  . 

Low,  Lyman  H 

Mai  cu  son,  M 

Mehl,  B.  Max  

Michael,  Fred  

Miller,  Henry  C.  ... 
Nangle,  Bernard  . . . 
Newcomb,  Howard  R 
Newell,  Edward  T.  . 
Proskey,  David  .... 
Raymond,  Wayte  . . . 
Reilly,  Jr.,  John  . . . 

Ryder,  Hillyer  

Scott,  John  W 

Scott,  Walter  S 

Sears,  Elmer  S 

Sent't,  Gustave  

'•"Smith,  Elliott 

Swanson,  J.  M 

Thorson,  Nelson  T.  . 
Valentine,  Dr.  D.  W. 
'"Webster,  D.  Macon  . . 

Williams,  H.  F 

Wilson,  W.  W.  C.  . . . 
Wood,  Howland  . . . . 

Woodin,  W.  H 

Wurzbach,  Carl  .... 


'"Charter  members. 


New  York  City. 

....  New  York  City. 
....  New  York  City. 

Chicago,  111. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
. . . .Cleveland,  Ohio. 
.Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Chicago,  111. 

....  New  Y ork  City. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

....  New  York  City. 

. . . .New  York  City. 

. . . .New  York  City. 

. . . . New  Y ork  City. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

. . . .New  York  City. 

. . . .New  York  City. 
....  Swansea,  Mass. 
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